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WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 

On the 7th of April last, this great historical paint- 
er, of the modern German school, died at Munich, 
from an attack of cholera. He was born at Arolsen, 
in Westphalia, on the 15th of October, 1805* and was, 
like so many famous English and American artists, 
the son of a poor man who possessed a love for the 
fine arts, combining engraving and miniature paint- 
ing with the trade of a goldsmith. The father wished 
his son to study for an artist ; but the boy evinced 
no love for the profession until he had become a well- 
grown lad, when it is said his dormant, talent was 
aroused into activity by seeing one of Schiller's trag- 
edies acted, and by examining some engravings which 
he found in an almanac. With considerable difficulty 
in the circumstances of the family, young Kaulbach 
was sent to the art academy at Dusseldorf, in 1822, 
where he came under the teaching of the celebrated 
Peter von Cornelius, the director and virtual foun- 
der of the school. Kaulbach soon attracted the at- 
tention and won the approbation of his gifted teacher, 
and in 1825, when Cornelius went to Munich to as- 
sume the directorship of the academy in that city, 
he was followed by many of his Dusseldorf scholars, 
Kaulbach among the number. At this time King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, was erecting the Odeon, a hall 
for musical purposes, and being an eager patron of 
art, he commissioned from the young Westphalian 
frescoes of "Apollo Surrounded by the Muses," a 
work of colossal proportions, for the ceiling of the 
new hall. Kaulbach was also appointed to a share in 
the decoration of the palace garden arcades, for which 
he painted the four principal rivers of the kingdom, 
and "Bavaria," in colossal allegorical figures in 
fresco, besides designing cartoons on the various 
virtues of a sovereign. When the king's new palace 
was built, Kaulbach was engaged to paint several 
rooms with a series of frescoes from Klopstock's 
" Battle of Hermann," and Goethe's poems. In the 
palace of Prince Maximilian he painted a series of 
frescoes with Cupid and Psyche for the subject. 
Many European artists consider fresco-painting a 
part of their artistic education, and claim that it is 
of great benefit, enabling them to produce effects, to 
group figures, and acquire facility in drawing, not 
otherwise to be obtained. This hint may be of ben- 
efit to American artists, few of whom consider fresco- 
painting of much importance. These frescoes called 
attention to Kaulbach's genius, since they showed a 
new individuality. 

We read in M. Taine's " Philosophy of Art," that 
the different works of an artist bear a family likeness. 



A GLIMPSE OF THE MISSISQUOL— Thomas Moran. 

like the children of one parent ; that every artist has 
his own style. The artist himself belongs to a whole, 
one greater than himself, comprising the school or 
family of artists of the time and country to which he 
belongs. The family of artists is itself comprehended 
in another whole more vast, which is the world sur- 
rounding it, and whose taste is similar. M. Taine, 
therefore, lays down this rule: "That, in order to 
comprehend a work of art, an artist or a group of 
artists, we must clearly comprehend the general 
social and intellectual condition of the times to which 
they belong." 

It will be remembered that the school of which 
Overbeck, Cornelius, and Kaulbach were such illus- 
trious members, arose in Rome early in the present 
century. A colony of young German artists in that 
city held that "Christian art" had died out, and they, 
proposed to recover this by earnestly and industri- 
ously cultivating the " asceticism, symbolism, pale 
color, and calm symmetrical arrangement" of the 
early masters. As a necessary introduction to this 
work, several of the student-artists solemnly joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. " There was this great 
root of noble truth at the bottom of the belief," to 
quote a modern writer, "that every worker worthy 
of the name must be consecrated to his work by a 
deep conviction of its truth and living power, and 
by a life in some degree in keeping with that con- 
viction." Cornelius, who was Kaulbach's teacher, 
joined the brotherhood of German artists in Rome, 
but having a wider and more catholic nature than 
his companions, he diverged from severe religious 
art to his illustrations of the great German mediaeval 
poem and ballads. 

While engaged in painting the chapel of the lunatic 
asylum at Dusseldorf, Kaulbach made the sketches 
for his great picture of the " Narrenhaus " (" Lunatic 
Asylum "), which appeared in 1828. There are those 
who regret that the artist did not devote more of his 
time to the illustration of the present and the real, 
rather than in great compositions and the mere illus- 
tration of other men's works. But we must remem- 
ber the school in which Kaulbach was educated ; the 
influence upon him of those artists with whom he 
came in contact, and instead of regretting what he 
did not accomplish, let us be thankful for what he has 
done. Miss Tytler, in her " Modern Painters," says : 
" Kaulbach's aspiration was to represent every con- 
trasting aspect of humanity ; not only its grand heroic 
side, but its peaceful, domestic capacity, and its fatal 
facility of wandering into error and vice. In this as- 
piration he was not contented with his essays in the 
dignified abstract manner of Cornelius, but coveted a 



closer familiarity with life, desiring, among other 
means to this end, to become a more earnest and 
truer colorist. His elders of the school of Cornelius, 
who were devoted to the central thought in a picture, 
and inclined to despise any anxiety over details, and 
who were particularly contemptuous of the cultiva- 
tion of color as an important feature in art, regarded 
Kaulbach as a renegade from their principles ! " 

Kaulbach's works are familiar to most art-lovers in 
this country, through the numerous and admirably 
executed engravings and photographs of them which 
can be found in all the print shops, and which adorn 
thousands of American homes. Usually his pictures 
lost nothing by being engraved or photographed, 
since he was not a famous colorist. In 1837 he 
painted in sepia for Count Raczynoki, one of his 
masterpieces, " The Battle of the Huns." The follow- 
ing year appeared his famous illustrations to " Rey- 
nard the Fox," pictures full of humor and satiric 
power. In 1846 he painted for Louis I., of Bavaria, 
his second grand, heroic composition, a colossal 
work consisting of a series of pictures on one can- 
vas, "The Destruction of Jerusalem." This great 
cartoon is familiar to the world, having been en- 
graved on steel after eight years of labor. In 1845 
Kaulbach commenced to decorate the vestibule and 
staircase of the new museum at Berlin, upon which 
he was engaged for twenty years. Two great and 
new pictures were produced in this series : " The 
Blooming Time of Greece," and "The Era of the 
Reformation." This last cartoon was twenty by 
thirty feet, and was first exhibited at the Universal 
Exposition of 1867 in Paris. Subsequently it was 
purchased by an American gentleman, and was ex- 
hibited in New York City in 1869. 

Kaulbach painted many frescoes for the New Pina- 
kothek, at Munich, and for the Germanic Museum, 
at Nuremberg, choosing among his subjects in the 
latter instance the opening of the tomb of Charle- 
magne, at Aix-la-Chapelle, by Otho the Great. A 
short time before his death he finished a picture of 
St. Mtehael, in which are introduced portraits of the 
Pope, the Emperor Napoleon III., and his son. He 
was a busy worker in other departments of art, exe- 
cuting portraits, book illustrations, etc. 

Kaulbach's gifts were widely recognized, and he 
enjoyed great popularity. He was offered the direc- 
torship of the Dresden Academy, was appointed the 
Bavarian court painter, and became a member of the 
Academies of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, corres- 
ponding member of the Paris Institute, Knight of 
the Order of St. Michael, and Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. — Fullei-- Walker. 



